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HE inhabitants of Edley, a little village in 

Yorkſhire, convinced that Ignorance is the 
parent both of Superſtition and of Slavery, have 
wiſely eſtabliſhed an inſtitution for the increaſe of 
true political knowledge. 

A large oak marks the ſpot on the adjoining 
common, which they have dedicated to Liberty 
and Science; and where they weekly aſſemble to 
interchange their little ſtock of books, purchaſed 
by a ſmall ſaving from their leſs neceſſary expences. 
Here they learn to value their various rights 
here they enjoy the heartfelt pleaſures of ſocial 


intercourſe, and unite themſelves in the bonds of 
friendſhip and fraternal affection, 

One hour at ſunſet is the time they i in general 

_ allot for theſe rational and delightful engage- 

ments, But the joyful news of the ignominious 
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flight of ſlaves and tyrants from France, reaching 
them on one of the days of their meeting, they reſolv- 
ed to borrow, one more hour from labour ; not for 
noiſy exultation and revelry, but to enable them 
to prolong the inſtructive leſſons which they gain, 
by a free and familiar converſation on thoſe fubjetts, 


| in which they know their deareſt intereſts to be in- 
1 _ volved. 


It was Old Hubert's turn to preſide ; his office 
was to regulate the buſineſs of the evening, and to 
ſettle their only differences—thoſe of opinion. 
He was ſeated at the foot of the Oak, ſur- 
rounded by his friendly aſſociates. In one part of 
the circle, an humble Cottager was delivering the 
intereſting pages of the Riohrs or Man, to an in- 
duſtrious artificer, who ſupplied him in return with 
bi the ſpirited Dzrtxc of thoſe who had nobly dared 
| ö | to tear off the fetters of ſlavery, and aſſert the 
j 
| 
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privileges of humanity. Oppoſite to theſe ſat an 
old Farmer, who was recommending the excel- 
lent productions of Cook, to a youth who 
was preſenting to him the * writings of 
BARLOw. 


Juſt as buſineſs was commencing, a neighbour- 
ing Farmer made his appearance, conducting an 

aged, maimed Soldier; « Here, ſaid he, my friends, 

accept anew and worthy member,” --Anappearance 
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of ſhyneſs and reſerve was inſtantly diſcoverable in 
the countenances of ſeveral of the members; this 
being perceived by Hubert he immediately ſeized 
the Soldier by the hand, and turning to the Farmer, 
who was evidently hurt by the reception his friend 
had met with from the Company, Brother, ſaid 
he, in the name of our friends here, I thank you for 
thus introducing to us a new acquaintance, and 
one whom I doubt not we ſhall have reaſon 
to eſteem as a friend—Excuſe the ſhyneſs you ob- 
ſerved in your neighbours at your entrance, and 
conſider that when men firſt caſt their eyes on a red 
coat they cannot avoid affociating with it the ideas 
of rapiae and murder; ſuch having been the pur- 
poſes for which the tyrants of the world have 
hitherto employed this claſs of our Fellow citizens. 
Hubert now reſted his hand on the ſhoulder of the 
Soldier, whilſt the veteran, proud of his new title 
raiſed himſelf as ere& as if drawn up in the line, 
« My friends,” continued Hubert, © be not, like filly 
dogs, more offended with the ſtone than with the 
hand that throwed it. Be not offended with a ſol- 
dier, for thoſe acts, which being commanded by 
his ſuperiors to perform, his life would be the price 
of his diſobedience. Regard not Common Soldiers, 
as they are humiliatingly termed, with an eye of 
ſuſpicion ; on the contrary, wherever you meet with 
them, pity and ſuccour them; load them with kind- 
neſſes; and treat them as your Friends and Brethren 
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| „ 
Then, in the momentof neceſſity and alarm will you 


be ſure to find them the Protectors of their Fellow- 


citizens and the Guardians of their Country.” Huber: 
ſtopped the Soldier looked round him, and per- 
ce ĩving that the countenances of every one now 
bore evident marks of friendſhip and reconcilia- 
tion, he thus addreſſed them, © My fellow Country- 
men, you have how before you, ſuing to be re- 
ceived into this Society of Peace, one who in a 
thoughtleſs moment, devoted himſelf to the horrid 


_ purpoſes of war, but who has repented of his folly, 


not to ſay his crime, every ſucceeding moment of 
his Lfe. I was bred up by a tender and careful pa- 
rent, who early inſtilled into my mind the pure and 
benevolent maxims of Chriſtianity, an affection for 
every human being, and a diſpoſition to ſympathiſe 
with my fellow creatures in every calamity I be- 
held them ſuffer. Scarcely had I attained the age 
of manhood, when I was entrapped by the curſed 
wily artifices of a recruiting Serjeant: by his diabo- 
lical cunning I was induced to quit the comforts and 
pleaſures of a rurallife, and tie myſelf down to ſpend 
the reſt of my days in penury and wretchedneſs. Good 
Heavens ! what ſcenes of carnage have paſt before 
theſe eyes! never will my memory be freed from the 
cries and agonies of thouſands I have ſeen fall the 


victims of ambition and tyranny. Yes, my friends, 


thouſands have I ſeen dead on a field of battle—to 
gratify a filly and contemptible, but mercileſs Ty- 
1 ; rant 
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rant. Some of them too, might perhaps have 
fallen by theſe guilty hands—Painful reflection! 
But (and the tears which ſtreamed down his cheeks 
ſhewed that his rongue was ſpeaking the language 
of his heart) But,” ſaid he,“ I hope when Mercy 
weighs my crimes, thoſe actions which my buſy 
timid, ſelf-accuſing conſcience is momentarily bring- 
ing before my mind, will not be thrown in the 
ſcale againſt me No, theywere not acts of the will, 
but of ſubmiſſion to my ſuperiors, © They, ſaid he, 
with firmneſs, “ muſtlook to it, for the crimes were 
theirs, One circumſtance, my friends, I thank 
my God, I have to congratulate myſelf upon : never 
have I yet lifted up a hand againſt a fellow citizen, 
having always reſolved when that was required of 
me, to reſign my own life rather than ſubmit. No, 
while others have gloried in the title of the King's 
Soldiers, I have conſidered his Majeſty, God bleſs 


him, as the Steward of the people, and myſelf as the 
SOLDIER OF THE PEOPLE.” 


The countenances of all were now animated 
with affection and reſpe& for their Soldier: every 
one was deſirous to take him by the hand, and to 
accommodate him with a convenient ſeat ; when the 
Curate, who was one of the aſſembly, put an end to 


the amicable conteſt by placing the Soldier betwixt 
himſelf and Hubert. 


Our 
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Our warrior, almoſt overpowered with gratitude 
at the exceſs of attention which was ſhewn to him, 
thanked his new aſſociates, and thus proceeded. 
« Difabled, at laſt, by the loſs of a limb, I was diſ- 
miſſed the ſervice. Worn out with age and miſery, I 
was travelling through the next village towards the 
town in which I was born; but overcome with fati- 
gue and want, I venturedto reſt myſelf on the ſteps at 
the church door, when a ſurly, imperious fellow of a 
Beadle, gathered a mob around me by his noiſy 
abuſe, and inſolently accuſed me with having com- 
mitted a Felony. Fired with rage at ſuchan accuſa- 
tion, I requeſted the ſurrounding crowd to inform 
me where the next Juſtice of Peace reſided ; that 
I might anſwer the accuſation, and aſſert my inno- 
cence in a legal manner. My enquiry was un- 
neceſſary, for the unfeeling Villain availing himſelf 
of my weakneſs, and my inability to defend my- 
ſelf, ſeized me by the collar and dragged me, with 
a mob at my heels, before his Worſhip ; who ſoon 
convinced me of my truly forlorn and miſerable 
ſtate. Sinking with hunger, wearineſs, diſappoint- 
ment and pain, I thought my wretchedneſs was com- 
plete, but No, the meaſure of my calamities was 
not yet full, I had till to learn that I was deſerted 
by Equity and perſecuted by Law: for the Juſtice 
taking down a large boek, read to me an act, which 
he ſaid was paſſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
by which it was ordered that idle ſoldiers and ma- 
7 niners 
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riners wandering about the realm, are made guilty 
of Felony without benefit of clergy ; in other words 
==are deſerving of inſtant death. The Juſtice there- 
fore prepared to make out my commitment - 
And is this, ſaid I, the reward of forty long years of 
hard and painful ſervice—T ſhould have proceeded, 
but this worthy gentleman,” pointing to the farmer, 
*requeſted and obtained my diſcharge, by promiſing 
to take me into his ſervice.” The Soldier had 
Juſt concluded his narrative, when a quondam mem- 
ber made his appearance. His conduct in the 
important office of Headborough had rendered him 
rather ſuſpected by his neighbours ; and an acci- 
dent which had juſt happened convinced the aſ- 
ſembly of the propriety of their ſuſpicions. 


The Secretary to the meeting had, during the 
preceding week, received a letter, addreſſed to 
him, but, evidently, by its contents, intended for no 
leſs a man than one of the Secretaries of State. This 
letter being addreſſed to their Secretary, was eſteem- 
ed the property of the aſſembly, and therefore was 
ordered to be read. The contents appeared to be 
as follows. 


MosT HONOURABLE Sts, Edley, 


Evxxx ſince his Majeſty's moſt gracious Pro- 
clamation came into this part of the country, I 
have 
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have conſtantly been ſpying about and watching ſor 
an opportuni'y to ſhew how much I honour my 
King, and am attached to his miniſters. But, Ho- 
novrable Sir, the friends of Liberty here, are ſo united, 
and laugh ſo much at that which has been ſo gra- 
ciouſiy given to vs ; that if J were to ſend your Ho- 
nourable Sirſhip any information reſpecting my 
neighbours, it would be well if I eſcaped the horſe- 
pond; at all events, I ſhould become the ridicule 
and contempt of all our neighbourhood. Now, 
conſidering as how it is required and commended that 
all and every one of yeur Magiſtrates, and others 
throughout the kingdom, do make diligent enquiry in 
order to diſcover the authors and printers, of wick= 
ed and ſeditious writings, and that they do from lime 
to time, to one of the princital Secretaries of flate, due 
and full Information give of ſuch perſons as ſhall be 
found offending as aforeſaid, or in any degree aiding or 
abetting therein. I humbly acknowledge I do not 
know how to act; for to tell you the truth, 
our Juſtice is one of your old faſhioned gentlemen, 
that thinks a great deal of himſelf, and ſays he won't 
ſubmit to become a ſpy or informer, for any double- 
faced Janus miniſter or any monarch whatever. 
Now thinks I, what cana poor Headborough do, I 
' ſhould be glad to ſend up ſome accounts to theſe 
principal Secretaries of State: ſeeing as how here 
is a great deal of grumbling ; and ſeeing as how, 1 


wiſh my Son Tim could be got tobe an Exciſeman; 
but 
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but for matter of that, I know if I was to ſend, or 
as you call it tranſmit, any thing touching our 
town's folk, though Tim might get his place I 
ſhould never be able to live in the village after- 
- wards. Being you fee, in this quandary, I took 
Tom Heeltap, one of our neighbours, the other 
day, before our Juſtice for wanting more wages 
than his maſter would give him: and ſo while his 
worſhip was talking with him, which he did in 
vaſtly kind language, finiſhing his ſpeech with a 
crown piece; which, by the bye, I think, had bet- 
ter been let- alone ; I was ſtudying in a book that 
was laying open in the window: and now Honour- 
able Sir, all my difficulties were at an end, for look 
you, I directly determined to ſend, tranſmit I 
mean, this account to you Honourable Sir, ſince by 
ſo doing, as the author is dead, I can't offend any 
body, and you can ſerve his book juſt as you think 
proper. And, upon the honour of a Headborough, 
I think it merits the worſt you can do to it ; for 
I heard a great man ſay the other day, when re- 
commending an addreſs of thanks to the King for 
his gracious proclamation, that all writings that pro- 
mote the examination into laws and government 
are wicked ; all thoſe that ſhew where they are wrong 
are Iibellcus; and all thoſe that point out the 
amendment of evils, are ſeditious. This being 
the caſe, what will your Honour think of this au- 
thor, (Judge Blackftone) who, in the third page 
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of his third Volume but, as your honour perhaps 
don't read ſuch books now, ſince you left the club 
at the Thatched houſe Tavern, in the year 1782 : 

and ſince, you ſeem to have forgot what you then 
knew, I take the liberty to recommend to you to 
put the book, at once, into the hands of the Attor- 
ney y GEneral ; that he may convert into libels, ſuch. 
paſſages as he thinks moſt true and offenſive. But 
take a fool's advice and don't let your new friend 
Mr. Burke write about it, for your enemies and he 
real friends to "the people, ſay. nothing would ſo ſoon 
produce the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, as that 
gentleman's favouring the ſwiniſh multitude with 
another book. Rather, fir, let it have the honour 
of being appointed, with all other ſuch works, ſo 
offenſive to your mind and mine, to be burntby the 
common hangman; and were their ſeveral Authors 
and Printers to ſhare the ſame fate, I am ſure you 
and couſin Grenville, with Eſquires Roſe and 

Dundas, would enjoy your births a few years the 
longer for it, So, Honourable Sir, hoping you'll 
not forget my ſon Tim, 
I remain your honours 
moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

Sau. Lookovr. 


_ Headborough of Edley. 


To regain this letter was the poor Head- 
29 s buſineſs with the aſſembly, ſince he hop- 
ed 
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ed, by conveying it to the miniſter, with its unfor- 
tunate direction, he ſhould be able to ſhew the na- 
ture of his miſtake, and exhibit, at the ſame time 
an undeniable proof of his zeal. Hs 

To obtain this favour of his neighbours he was 
under the neceſſity of informing them, that he had 
written two letters; one of which was intended as 
a notice of his reſignation of his place in the aſſem- 
bly, the other was to communicate the above offi- 
cial infor mation, as he termed it, to the miniſter : 
and that by an unfortunate miſtake he had miſdi- 
rected his letters, ſending his letter of cenſure and 
reſignation to the Secretary of State, and his letter 


of official information to the aſſembly. 


Hubert informed him, that it was not the wiſh of 
his neighbours to cruſh the fallen, and that, in the 
character of a wretched Apoſtate, he became a ft 
aſſociate for thoſe to whom he had wiſhed to at- 
tach himſelf. He farther informed him, that, ſince 
he thought the return of his curious epiſtle would 
aid him in forming this reſpectable coalition, he 


ſhould have it delivered to him; but, on the in- 
diſpenſible condition, that he ſhould, in return, 
yield up to the aſſembly the letter which had been 
intended originally for them, and which had been 
honoured by the peruſal of the great man. The 
Poor Headborough declared the letter itſelf was, 
C2 he 


1 
he believed, in the Secretary of States Office, but 
hoped the aſſembly would be ſatisfied with a copy 
of it, which he reluctantly drew from his Pocket. 
The offer being accepted, and the letters exchang- 
ed, the poor Headborough precipitately retired, 
overwhelmed with diſgrace and confuſion. The 
letter was new read, and proved a fund of conſider- 
able amuſement to our villagers, all being diverted 
with the idea of the great Man ſtorming with rage, 
whilſt he read and applied to himſelf, thoſe menaces 
and cenſures, which had been intended for our 
village convention. The letter was as follows. 


Sir, ; 

After full conſideration, I have determined 
it to be my duty to ERR you of the following cir- 
cumſtances. a 

That, I have for ſome time watched you, as 
well as thoſe with whom you act, and am tho- 
roughly convinced that, confuſion and riot, muſt 
ſoon be the conſequence oſ your mal- conduct. 


That, in ſpite of your affectation of a peaceable- 
neſs of diſpoſition, I am ſatisfied, you would at 
this time be arming, were it not that you know 
the people are not with you, and would not ſub- 
mit to be the dupes of your wicked ſchemes. 

T hat, as it is unſafe for any man who has a re- 
gard to his character, to be ſcen in your company, 


fot it much more ſo to aſſiſt you in the ſchemes 
you 
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you plan againſt the peace of your country. I there- 
fore declare my intention of withdrawing myſelf 
from you, and of no longer affording you the benefits 
derived from my counſels and aſiſtance. 

| No longer Yours, 
T. LooxovurT. 


As ſoon as the mirth excited at the expence of 
our Headborough was a little ſubſided, and order 
was again eſtabliſhed, one of the members, a poor 
honeſt Sailor, whoſe eyes had been fixed on the 
Soldier from the firſt moment of his introduction 
to the aſſembly, thus accoſted their new member, 
« Brother Sufferer, you perhaps are not aware, that 
his Majeſty's Seamen, as we are called, have the ſame 
' rewards in ſtore, when we have ſold our beſt days, 
and outlived our ſervices, as thoſe which you have 
ſo lately eſcaped from. Like you, we are not only 
deemed vagrants, but are declared by the laws, to 
be deſerving of death, and that for no other Crime 
than becauſe we are not able to find a home in thar 
country for which we have bled, and under that go- 
vernment which we have contributed to ſupport. 
So ſevere are the laws againſt us that by a Statue, 
paſſed in the reign of one of our bloody minded 
monarchs, it was enacted, if any waterman, who uſcs 
the river Thames, ſhall hide himſelf during the exe- 
cution of any commiſſion of preſſing for the 
King's ſervice, he is liable to heavy penalties: 
Believe me, My friends, we poor Sailors 'are 


not 
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not leſs deſerving the compaſſion and regard of 
our countrymen, than our brethren by land. As a 
proof of this hear my ſhort hiſtory, which, though 
2 tale of woe, is much leſs hard and cruel than what 
many a poor honeft Ter could tell you. At the 

expiration of an apprenticeſhip ſerved to a buſineſs, 
by which I doubted not of obtaining a comfortable 
livelihood, I was journeying to London, to obtain 
employ, when I was ſeized by a Preſs-gang, and by 
them hurried on hoard a tender; where three or 
four wretches directly ſwearing they had failed 
half round the world with me, I was placed on 
board a Man of War, and ſent on a foreign ſta- 
tion. Whilſt there, I was in ſeveral engagements, 
and underwent innumerable diſtreſſes, none of 
which I will particulariſe, for why ſhould I wound 
your hearts with the recital; let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that being almoſt worn out with hardſhips and 
ſickneſs, I was eſteemed a piece of uſeleſs lumber, 
and aſter ten years ſervice ſent home. Delighted 
to receive me again, my friends ſpared no atten- 
tion to reſtore me, and fo ſuccefsful were their en- 
deavcurs that I ſoon regained my ſpi:its, and re- 
covered my former good ſtate of health. In a 
ſhort time I married an amiable woman, who, 
in about ſix or ſeven years, brought me four lovely 
children, which by the buſineſs I had ſerved my 
apprenticeſhip to, I was enabled to bring up in 
a decent and comfortable manner. Now was I 
th:1 tIving —_ in a ſtate of almoſt complete 
hap- 
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happineſs. I welt remember it was one winter's 
evening, we were enjoying the- pleaſure of a good 
fire and a clean hearth—I remember it as well as 
if it were but yeſterday—I had the youngeſt of 
our offspring on my knee, whilſt the woman of 
my heart, with the reſt of our little family, were 
attentively liſtening to the accounts of my various 
adventures—The door on a ſudden burſt open, 
and a ſet of Ruffians immediately ruſhed in. As 
ſoon as I recovered from the effects of a blows 
which I received from one of them, and which 
ſtunned me for ſeveral minutes, their horrid buſi- 
neſs was made known to me. To be brief, I 
was immediately hurried again to ſea, where I 
was kept a few months, but never out of ſigh of 
England—Poor Tom Wilſon, he uſed to ſay, Well 
here we are my boys, like ſo many grains, to be 
thrown into the ſcale to ſettle the balance of power. 
Welh as I was ſaying, there we were kept a few 
months, and then I was once more diſmiſſed. On 
my return to my former dwelling, gueſs my ſur- 
priſe and grief to find it inhabited by thoſe whoſe 
faces I had never ſeen before. Pray can you 
inform me, ſaid I, what has become of thoſe who 
ſome ſhort time ago reſided in this houſe. Yes» 
ſaid they, the poor fellow, who like you, was a 
Seaman, was a few months ſince dragged away 
by a Preſs-gang; his Wife overcome with diſ- 
treſs died ſoon after; and the children are now wane * 
. dering over the Country—wretched vagabonds— 

depend- 
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dependent on the cafual benevolence of commi- 
ſerating paſſengers Oh Godof Mercy---my life's 
blood run cold to my heart, and I ſunk life- 
leſs on the threſhold of my former happy---happy 
dwelling. Stop, my friend, ſaid the Curate, ſee 
the tear of pity ſtarting from the eyes of your com- 
panions,—ſpare their feeling hearts. The failor ſtop. 
peda long and heavy ſigh eſcaped from his bo- 
fom, whilſt his hands and eyes were lifted towards 
heaven, as though imploring its juſtice and protec- 
tion. Come my f:1ends,” ſaid the Curate, allow me 
to relieve your minds from the angyiſh you feel at 
the relation of the ſufferings of our brethren. For 
your amuſement and inſtruction, I will read to you 
a few paſſages, which ſince our laſt meeting, I 
have purpoſely ſelected for your attention.“ 


« The paſſages to which I ſhall firſt call your ob- 
ſervation are ſelected from the Eccleſiaſtical Re- 
ſearches of the late M. Robinſon. The ſpirit of bene- 
volence which actuated this worthy man, is plainly 

 evinced, by the ardent deſire he diſcovers, in al- 
moſt every page of his writings, for the wide dif- 
fuſion of the bleſſings of univerſal freedom. It 
is thus he introduces the following well told Story 
en the ſubject of religious perſecution.” 


Government hath nothing to do with the Pa- 
ganiſm or Judaiſm of a family, but with their 
. civil 


I 
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civil department only ; but, when once the natu- 
ral diſtinctions of righteous and wicked are laid 
aſide, through any pretence whatever, a thouland 
futile badges are affixed to Citizens, and a thouſand - 
unjuſt and cruel conſequences follow.” 


«A certain Nobleman in Portugal had a phyſician, 
who was clapped into the Inquiſition under ſuſpi- 
cion of Judaiſm ; hearing this, he wrote to one of 
the Inquiſitors to inform him that the Doctor was 
a good Chriſtian, and he defired that he might 
be ſet at liberty. The Iaquiſitors returned a po- 
lite anſwer, that they could not oblige his Lordſhip ; 
for the. Priſoner had been tortured, and had con- 
feſſed he was a Jew. The Count was exceſſively 
angry, he feigned ſickneſs, and ſent to deſire th, 
inquiſitorial Judge to viſit him. He waited on 
him. As ſoon as he arrived, the Count ordered 
him to ſit down and write a confeſſion that he 
(the inquiſitor) was a Jew. The holy Father re- 
fuſed. The Count rung for his ſervant, and on 
-his appearing, ordered him to call ſufficient help 
to take a red hot helmet then in the fire, and put 
it upon the head of the Father inquiſitor. His 
reverence hearing this reſolute order, flew like 
lightning to the eſcritoir, took the pen, wrote 
the confeſſion, and ſigned a ſolemn declaration 
that he was a Jew. The Count, then reproached 
him with his injuſtice and barbarity. My Phy- 

| D ſician 
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ſician, ſaid he, hath confeſſed himſelf a Jew, ac 
you have, with this difference, pain forced the con- 
feſſion from him, it was nothing but the fear of 
of it that extorted it from you.” P. 42g. 


© Had this friend to Mankind been yet ſpared 
to us, with what ſatisfaction and delight would he 
have beheld the preſent glorious and ſucceſsful 
efforts of France in the cauſe of Freedom. Obſerve 
with what honeſt indignation he ſpeaks of the 
oppreſſions under which the People have always 


groaned.” 


«The Aſſyrian tyrant had formerly boaſted, that 
he had ſpoiled whole Kingdoms with as little re- 
morſe, and with as much eaſe, as boys ſpoil the 
neſts of Birds of their Eggs; and that the inhabi- 
tants had not dared ſo much as to move the 
wing, or open the mouth, or peep*. Other 
great powers, equally injurious to the liberties of 
mankind, have ſucceeded in exerciſing the ſame 
dominion, and, in all countries, the common people, the 
bulk of mankind, have been emplzyed through life in 
miniſtering to the inſatiable vices of a few.” P. 39. 


© Not only was he convinced that the people had 
undergone every evil that tyranny could load them 
with; but he was alſo ſatisfied, from the fondneſs 
for power which had marked the actions of almoſt 
every Monarch, that their endeavours were more 


* Iſaiah, x. 14. 
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likely to be employed, in procuring the increaſe 
of their own influence, than in ſecuring to the peo- 
ple their ineſtimable rights. LIBER TV,“ he there- 
fore ſays, in his concluding paragraph, * is nowhere 
fafe in any hands, except theſe of the peopl, 
themſelves, who, as they have the greateſt intereſt 
in being free, are the natural guardians of their 
own rights,” f 


This author has likewiſe publiſhed, A Pol tri. 
cAt CATECHILM intended to convey, in a familiar 
manner, juſt ideas of good civil government, and 
the Britiſh conſtitution. It is a work filled with 
interefling and uſeful information 


© My friends, the entertainment I have now to. 
lay before you is derived from another ſource. 
The writer whoſe ſayings you have juſt liſten- 
ed to, contented himſelf with employing the 
pen of truth. But the author, 'we ſhall now 
make free with, is of a mind fo pliant, that, 
to oblige thoſe to whom he meanly pays his 
court, he to-day inveſts, with the moſt lively and 
pleaſing forms, thoſe objects, which yeſterday he 
had doomed, everlaſtingly to be ſhrouded in 
the /ombre habiliments of baneful and cyiſed in- 
fluence. It is true, that whilit hypociiſy flept, 
ſome few truths have eſcaped from his pen; of 

theſe I ſhall cinefly form my next ſelection.“ 
„ | This 
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© This man, we all know, has lately favoured the 
people with the poliſhed and honourable appella- 
tion of a ſtviniſo multitude; but hear the language 
he employed, in ſpeaking of the ſame peo- 
ple, when cunning taught him to uſe other phraſes.” 


The People are the Maſters. They have only 
to expreſs their wants at large, and in the groſs» 
we are the expert artiſts; we are the ſkilful wor- 
men, to ſhape their deſires into perfect form, and 
to fit the utenſil to the uſe. They are the ſufferers 
How ſhocking would it be, to ſee us pervert our 
Kill, into @ finiſter and ſervile dexterity, for the pur- 
poſe of evading our duty, and defrauding our employers, 
who are our NATURAL LoRDs, of the object of their 


Juft expectations. 


© He who is now ſeeking to raiſe Kings to the 
rank of Gods; who is cut to the heart to find 
that A King is but a man, and a Queen is but a 
woman ;*” he who, becauſe the power of an arbitra- 
ry Monarch was leſſened, could cry out *The un- 
bought grace of life is gone Ihe Age of Chivalry 
is gone—the decent drapery of life is torn off— 
the ſupperadded ideas furniſhed from the wardrobe 
of a moral imagination are exploded.” Could once 
ſpeak thus of the childiſh, but, coſtly appendages 
of a Britiſh King; could once rail thus at our No- 
bility, and abuſe even Royalty itſelf. 
| | « As 
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« As to Offices of honour about the crown, he lays» 
Their emoluments, except in one or two caſes, do 
not much more than anſwer the charge of atten- 
dance. Men of condition naturally love to be 
about a Court; and women of condition love it 
much more. But there is in all regular attendance 
ſo much of conſtraint, that if it were a mere charges 
without any compenſation, you would ſoon have the 
Court deſerted by all the nobility of the kingdim. Sir, 
the moſt ſerious miſchiefs would follow from ſuch 
a deſertion. Kings are naturally lovers of low com- 
pany. It mult indeed be admitted, that many 
of the nobility, are as willing to a& the part of 
flatterers, tale bearers, paraſites, pim?s, and buſfoens, 
as any of the lotoęſt and vilgſt of mankind can poſſi» 
bly be.” 


ce Tf there ſhould be any failure, or deficiency of 
caſh for the payment of demands on the Civil Lift,” 
this Gentleman propoſed it eto fall upon Maſters 
of the Herſe, upon Lord Chamberlains, upon Lord 
Stewards, upon Grooms of the Stole, and Lords of 
the Bedcheamber. The houſehold troops form an 
army, who will be ready to mutiny for want of 
of pay, and whoſe mutiny will be really dreadful 
to a commander in chief. A rebellion of the thit= 
teen Lords of the Bedchamber would be far more 
terrible to a Miniſter, and would probably affect 
his power more to the quick, than the revolt of 
the 
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the thirteen Colonies. What an uproar ſuch an 
event would create at Court? What pelitions, and 
committees, and afſeciaticns would it not produce 
Bleſs me ! what a clattering of white flicks and 
gellow fticks would be about his head.—what a 
ſtorm of gold keys would fly about the ears of the 
Minifter—what a ſhower of Georges, and Thiſtles, 
and Medals, and Collars of S. S. would aſſail him 
at his firſt entrance into the antichamber, after an 
inſolvent Chriſtmas quarter. A tumult which 
could not be appeaſed by all the harmony of the 
New Year's Ode. Rebellion it is certain there 
would be; and rebellion may not now indeed be 
fo critical an event to thoſe who engage in it, ſince 
its price is fo correctly aſcertained ;—a/certained at. 
guſt a Thouſand Pound.“ | 


After amuſing himſelf with the numerous offices 
which folly has eſtabliſhed in our Courts, and the 
ſpare attendance of thoſe who have obtained the 
appointments; he ſays, Our Palaces, put one in 
mind of Old Sarum, where the repreſentatives, 
more in nuinber than their conſtituents, only 
ſerve to inform us that this was once a place of 
trade, and ſounding with © the buſy hum of men, 
though now you can only trace the ſtreets by the 
colour of the corn, and its /cele manuſacture is in mem. 
bers of Parliament.” | 


Theſe 
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| © Theſe were the ſayings of Edmund of other 
times, in a ſpeech pointing out the abſolute 
neceſſity of reform in the royal eſtabliſhment:— 
but liſten to the words of our modern Ed- 
mund, who is one day engaged in hurling Kings 
from theirthrones, and is employed the next in replac- 
ing them, Me know, ſays he, that the Britiſh Houſe 
of Commons, without ſhutting its doors to any 
merit in any claſs, is, by the ſure operation of ade- 
quate cauſes, filled with every thing illuſtrious in 
rank, in deſcent, in hereditary and acquired opulence, 
in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and 
political diſtinction that the country can afford.” 


© The lively deſcriptions, which;this author gives 
of the many ſuperfluous and ridiculous offices about 
a Court has undoubtedly merit, but muſt never- 
theleſs yield to the ſatyrical ſtrokes of the witty 
Rabelais on the ſame ſubject. It is thus that Rabelais 
attacks this idle mummery, © Queen Whims, ” he 
ſays, © chewed nothing, good Lady; not but that ſhe 
had good ſound teeth, and her meat required to be 
maſticated ; but ſuch was her highneſs's cuftom. 
When her præguſtators had taſted the meat, her maſ- 
ticators took it, and chewed it moſt nobly: for their 
dainty chops and gullets were lined through with 
crimſon ſattin, with little welts and gold purls, and 
their teeth were of delicate white ivory. Thus when 


they had chewed the meat:ready for her highneſs's 


maw, they poured it down her throat through a 
funnel 
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funnel of fine gold, and fo into her craw. Nay, re- 

port, fays, ſhe never viſited her cloſ--ſtool but by, 
proxy.” Indeed, the numerous abſurd appoint- 

ments about a king, almoſt lead us to imagine, that 

when they were firſt eſtabliſhed, men were ſo poſ- 

ſeſſed with the idea of the divinity of kings, as to 

ſuppoſe it too great a degradation for them to per- 

forni the common offices of nature. 


The quotation with which I next trouble you is 
from the patriotic Trenchard, it is indeed of conſider- 
able length; but it is of ſuch ineſtimable value 
that every ſentence is worthy of being written in 
letters of gold: So full is it of uſeful information 
that it ought to be conſtantly in the memory of 


every citizen.” 


cc It may be of ſervice, toſhew what meaſures have 
been taken by deſigning men, in ſome of our neigh- 
bouring countries to ruin, and enſlave the people 
over whom they preſided ; to ſhew by what ſteps 
and gradations of miſchief nations have been un- 
done, and conſequently what methods may be here- 
aſter taken to undo others.” 


cc Such traĩtors will ever contrĩive and form wicked 
projects, to make the people poor and themſelves 
rich; well knowing that dominion always follows 
property; that where there are wealth and power, 
chere will be always crouds of ſervile dependants.“ 


2 T hey 
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te They will ſquander away the public money in 
| Fanton preſents to minions, and their creatures of 
pleaſure or of burthen, or in penſions to mercenary 
and worthleſs men and women, for vile ends and 
traiterous purpoſes.” 


© They will engage their country in expenſive 
and ruinous wars, to keep the minds of men in con- 
tinual hurry and agitation, and under conſtant fear, 
and alarms, and, by ſuch means, deprive them both 
of leifure and inclination to look into public miſ- 
carriages,” 


When they have ſerved their ends by ſuch wars, 
or have other motives to make peace, they will. 
have no view to the public inteceſt; but will often 
to procure ſuch peace, deliver up the ſtrong-holds 
of their country, or their colonies to open enemies, 
ſuſpected friends, or dangerous neighbours.” 


They will create parties and diviſions in the com- 
monwealth, and by playing them by turns upon 
each other, will rule both.” 


They will prefer worthleſs ang wicked men, and 
not ſuffer a man of knowledge or honeſty to come 
near them, or enjoy a poſt under them. They will 
diſgrace a man of virtue, ridicule virtue itſelf, and 


laugh at public ſpirit,” 
gh at p P E « They 
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ee They will put men into employments, without 
any regard to the qualifications for theſe employ- 
ments, or indeed any qualifications at all, but as 
they contribute to their deſigns, and ſhew a ſtupid 
alacrity to do what they are bid.“ 


ce They will promote luxury, idleneſs and expence, 
and a general depravation of manners, by their own 
example, as well as' by connivance and public en- 
couragement. This will not only divert men's 
thoughts from examining their conduct, but like- 
wiſe let them looſe from all reſtraints of private 
and public virtue. From immorality and private 
exceſſes they will fall into neceſſity; and thence in- 
to a ſervile dependence upon power.” 


ce In order to this, they will bring into faſhion, 
gaming, drunkenneſs, gluttony, and profuſe and 
coſtly dreſs. They will debauch their country with 
foreign vices, and foreign inſtruments of vicious 
pleaſures ; and will contrive and encourage public 
revels, nightly diſguiſes, and debauched enormines.” 


- © They will, by all 3 means of oppo- 
fition, provoke the people to diſaffection; and 
then make that diſaffection an argument for new 
oppreſſion, for not truſting them any further, and 
for keeping up arming troops; and, in fine, for 
depriving them of liberties and privileges, to 


which they are entitled by their birth and the laws 
2 O 
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of their countey.— Heaven grant, my friends, 


this prophecy may not be fulfilled in our days!” 


Mr. Rous in that Letter to Mr. Burke, which 
you have ſo properly added to your collection has, 
the following excellent paſſage, the ſpirit of which 
is ſo congenial with that which dictated the laſt 
quoted paragraph, as to tempt me to read it to you.” 


« The friends of civil and religious liberty, muſt ever 
be friends of order. Their ſole power is the voice 
of truth, which can be heard only in a calm. The 
temple of their worſhip can alone ariſe from the 
ſober reaſon of mankind, directed by a ſenſe of com- 
mon intereſt.” _ 


« GOVERNMENT, on the contrary, love an occaſional 
riot, which, with the aſſiſtance of the military, is eaſily 
ſuppreſſed, in the mean time it alarms the votaries 
of a ſordid luxury ; makes them crouch for pro- 
tection ; and teaches them patiently to endure evils 
impoſed by the hand of power.” h 


An unconneQted multitude have great difficulties 
to encounter in aſſerting their rights; and this diſ- 
advantage has enabled the few to acquire and abuſe 
their power. The general diffuſion of knowledge 
every day diminiſhes this evil. Jet us teach the 
people ro underſtand the nature and true end of 
$$: «5 govern- 
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government, and the awe of their power will pro. 
bably effect much good, without calling their force 
into action. If they be greatly oppreſſed they will 
reſiſt. Happy if in that reſiſtance their paſſions will 
ſubmit to the guidance of enlightened minds.“ 


© We are informed, nay more we are convinced, 
by that zealous patriot Mr. Tooke, that two factions 
have long been contending, and ſtill continue ro 
contend, for the plunder, the government, and th: 
patronage of the whole country : that bribery, per- 
Jury, riot and murder have been the conſequence of 
theſe contentions : and that in a little more than 
the courſe of four years, one hundred thouſand 
pounds, on each fide, was expended in the city of 
Weſtminſter. But, ſays Mr. Tooke, „the moſt 
important part to the country at large, is, that 
the nation itſelf, you and I and the public, againſt 
whoſe beſt rights it is incurred, we muſt ultimate- 
ly pay this expence ourſelves.” Does not this raiſe 
your reſentment to the higheſt pitch ? Can you 
ever, my friends, after this become the tools of a 
party? No, it cannot be, Hear what à cele- 
brated author, whom we have Already quozed 
ſays « on this et ; 


Whatever the betrayers of their Counry get, 
the People myſt loſe; and, what is worſe, muſt 
£ boſs 
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loſe a great deal more than the others can get; 
for ſuch conſpiracies and extortions cannot be 
ſucceſsfully carried on, without deſtroying or in- 
juring trade, perverting juſtice, corrupting the 
guardian of the public liberty, and the almoſt 
total diſſolution of the principles of Government. 
Whatever bargains are ſtruck up amoug the betrayers 
of their country, the people muſt fnd the money and 
pay both ſides.” : 


« Tet us not therefore, ſuffer ourſclves to be en- 
gaged in empty and pernicious contentions ; which 
can only tend to make us the property and harveſt 
of p/cepuickets, Let us learn to value an honeſt 


man of another party more than a knave of our 


own.” 


« Sancho Pancha deſired that his ſubjects, inthe 
promiſed iſland, might be all 4/acks, becauſe he 
would fell them.—This ſcems to be the firſt, 
modeſt, and, as I think, the only reaſonable deſire 
of the leaders of all parties; for no men will be at 
the expence and fatigue of body, and conſcience, 
which is neceſſary to lead a faction, only to be diſ- 
turbed and annoyed by them.” Gato's Letters. | 


Mr. Rous fays, The people, diſguſted with the 
Conflicts of party, with coalitions and anticoalitions. 
are led by degrees to regard the whole as a ſcene _ 
of contention for power, in which they can have 


n 
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no intereſt. Whether CsSdR or Pourzy prevails, 
their burdens continue to increaſe ; until tax-gatherers 
farm like locuſts, and. devour all the labours of 


* 


© Value and preſerve your rights, as almoſt the 
firſt beſt gifts of heaven. Remember that thoſe 
who would wiſh to depriye you of theſe, will begin 
by robbing you of the freedom of writing, and of 
| Tpeech: this was the opinion of the celebrated au- 
thor of Cato's Letters, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing few ſhore and detached extracts. 


Without freedom of thought, there can be no 
ſuch thing as wiſdom ; and no ſuch thing as pub- 
lic liberty, without freedom of ſpe:ch.—Whoever 


would overthrow the liberty of the nation, mult 
begin by ſubduing the freedom of ſpeech.” = 


«While the late King James, when Duke of York, 
went avowedly to maſs; men were fined, impri- 
ſoned and undone, for faying that he was a papiſt. | 
And, that King Charles II. might live more ſe- 
curely a papiſt, there was an act of parliament 
made, declaring it treaſon to ſay that he was one.” 


« The adminiſtration of Government is nothing 
elſe, but the attendance of the truſtees of the peo- 
ple, upon the intereſt and affairs of the people. 
2 2855 e 
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And as it is the part and buſineſs of the people; for 
whoſe fake alone all public matters are, or ought 
to be, tranſacted, to fee whether they be well or 
in ranſafted ; ſo it is the intereſt and ought to be 
the ambition, of all honeſt magiſtrates, to have 
their deeds openly examined and publicly ſcanned.” 


« Freedom of ſpeech is ever the ſymptom, as 
well as the effe& of good government—Guilt only 
dreads liberty of ſpeech, which drags it out of its 
lurking holes, and expoſes its deformities and hor- 
rors to day light.” | 


« All Miniſters who have been or intend ts be 
oppreſſors of the people, have been loud in their 
complaints againſt freedom of ſpeech, and the li- 

| berty of the preſs; and have always reſtrained or 
_ endeavoured to reſtrain both.” 


cc Freedom of ſpeech is the great bulwark of Li- 
berty ; they proſper and die together; it is the terror 
of traitors and oppreſſors, and the ſtrongeſt barrier 
that can be raiſed againſt them.” 


The evening now came on apace. The bright - 
burning ſtreaks which accompanied the ſetting ſun 
had diſappeared; only a few ſcattered * purple 
clouds yet remained, which were quickly loſing 
_ their faint teints, and promiſed, with the reſt of the 
valt _—_ to be ſoon overwhelmed in darkneſs. 

Hubert 
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Hubert therefore roſe and leaning on his ſtaff, 
whilſt with one hand he ſmoothed from his eyes 
his filver locks, which the evening breeze had diſ- 
turbed ; he thus diſmiſſed his companions, 


« Look round my friends, ſee how bounteouſiy all 
Natureisſtored with gifts for the acceptance of man. 
Be ever grateful to the allwiſe diſpenſer of theſe in- 
eſtimable bleſſings ; but more particularly reccive 
with thankfulneſs the leſſons of love and peace, 
which through divine goodneſs have been reveal- 
ed to you. By theſe you learn that through love 
for one another you may obtain unity of pi ir, and 
- preſerve the bond of peace. By theſe you are 
taught to Do unto others as you would they | 


ſhould do unto you.” 
* 


«Be in friendſhip, therefore, with all men of every 
kingdom-and nation, for, as the proverb ſays (and, 
A proverb is the offspring of truth and experience”) 
Human blood is all of one colour.“ I pray you tell 
me, Does not the ſame God reign and the ſame 
Sun ſhine over all ?—lIs not he as much my kinſ- 
man who was born under the north pole, as he 
that was born at the next door? therefo:e, as the 
ſaying is, Let us kill the devil with grief, by join- 
ing hands all round the world.” DL 


; Then ſhall we no more wade in the blood of 


our brethren, to gratify the ambition and ſatisfy 
the 


DS 
the blood thirſtineſs of thoſe whom filly cuſtom. 
has titled great men. It is well ſaid that Where 
the horſe of the Conqueror treads, the corn dares. 
not peep ; but The world without peace is the 
ſoldier's harveſt.” Alas ! my friends ! © When the 
trumpet ſounds, Death prepares for a feaſt; and 
much is meant by the old ſaying, « When war be- 
gins, the gates of hell fly open; ſince war not only 
occaſions bloodſhed, rapine and murder Hut War 
makes thieves, and Peace hangs them; for to-day, 
no act can be too rapacious or cruel for a ſoldier. 
ro commit, but to-morrow ſhould his hunger over- 
come his prudence, he is tried like a criminal and 
7 flead alive.“ 


« Why cannot we my friends guard ourown rights 
and properties ? Why be at the expence of keep- 
ing near a hundred thouſand ſoldiers, year after 
year, and all the year round too? For, as my poor 
Grandfather was uſed to ſay,— Soldiers in peace 
are like chimneys in Summer. But this, my friends 
is a point, not for us to determine.“ 


« Take my advice, however, and though the world 
be too narrow for two fools a quarreling, When 
others go to camps, you ſtay in the corn- field; ſince, 
Though he may ſnatch a ſlice of honour that goes to 
the fight, Diſcretion ſtays away; for of all the ar- 
mour J ever heard of, The beſt ſhield againſt ſword 
or ball is an inch or two of Our-Oor-RTAH. Not 

F that 
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that I would with any man to deſert who has been 
fairly inliſted, or to fear the loſs of a few drops of 
blood, in the cauſe of liberty and juſtice. I only 
wiſh you to conſider, © There is leſs fun in a battle 
than at a harveſt home.” 


mu Never be caught by tinſel frippery, nor lured 
by a ſcarlet coat and a cockade. But when the Ser- 
jeant rattles his gold in your face—Think of 
the value of what you are going to ſell, and con- 
ſider well the price you are about to receive for it. 
Oh, but you may ſay, it is not money tempts me 
but, ti Honour. Honour filly man, when did you 
hear of a common ſoldier reaping any honour, his 
General runs away with that; for © It 1s the common 
ſoldier's blood makes the General a great man.“ Lit- 
tle claim, my friends, can he have upon Heaven who 
undertakes for hire to embrue his hands in the blood 
of his fellow creatures : you all know where it is ſaid 
Blefſed is the Peacemaker, but where is it ſo ſpoken 
of the Conqueror? Honeſt Trenchard uſed to ſay, 
« Alexander, who robbed kingdoms and States, was 
a- greater felon than the tyrant whom he put to 
death, though no one was ſtrong enough to inflict 
the fame puniſhment upon him, It is no more 
Juſt to rob with regiments or ſquadrons, than by 
ſingle men or ſingle ſhips. | 

Muſt little villains then ſubmit to fate, 
That great ones may enjoy the world in late. 


Shall 


El 
Shall a poor pick- pocket be hanged for filch- 
ing away a little looſe money; and wholeſale 
thieves who rob nations of all that they have be 
eſteemed and honoured ? Shall a roguery be ſancti · 
fied by the greatneſs of it; and impunity be pur- 
chaſed, by deſerving the higheſt puniſhment ?”_ 


ec May we not ſay of the high and mighty Poten- 
tates of this world, Gods vicegerents upon earth, 
that, | 


« Their feet are ſwift to ſhed blood, 
« Deſtrution and Miſery are in their ways, 
« And the way of Peace have they not known.” 


ee But for our part, let us all deeply engrave on 
our hearts this delightſul ſentence, 


« Oh ! beauteous Peace 
« Sweet union of a State ! what elſe but thou 
Gives ſafety, ſtrength and glory to a people? 


Well, my friends, let us be thankful that we 
are, at preſent, free from the dreadful calamities 
of war; alas, the poor need no addition to their 
miſeries—They lead not even a dog's life, © Hunge, 
and Eaſe, for they have hunger and labour too. 
The fweat of Adam's brow, may be truly ſaid, to 
have ſtreamed down ours ever ſince.“ 


F 2 Times 


1 

Times are not as they were even when this ſtaff 
was growing; No, then a labouring man could 
lighten his Iabour with a ſong, and put on a clean 
coat on a Sunday; but now, *Woe fills the face and 
rags cover the back.“ In goodtroth, what with one 
tax and another © The poor man's ſhilling ſoon loſes 
its ſelvidge, andiswaſtedin ravelings, and © Though 
he be a miſer in ſummer he mull be a ſpendthiſt in 
winter, for © The poor man's corn ts deſtroyed by hail 
every year, that is to ſay, he always finds it ſcarce 
and dear; ſo that although he live ever ſo cloſe, it 
is with him, © Save all and have nothing, or in other 
words, © Ever ſpare and ever bare; for if he put by 
a little the tax gatherer runs away with it; ſo that 
like the poor gooſe © He is plucked featherby feather,” 
and when he dies He may write his will on his nail 
or any thing he has to leave. 


Now we muſtall agreethat *The lighter the purſe | 
the heavier the heart, for © Wrinkled purſes always 
make wrinkled faces; ſince, A man without money 
is no man at all, he is like a horſe without feet or a 
bird without v ing: There was Samſon for inſtance, 
he was a ſtrong man, but he could not pay money 
unleſs he had it, and yet you all remember the fate 
of poor Tom Friendly, who died in a priſon, after 
being ſhut up there nine years, becauſe he could not 
pay the lawyers about an hundred Guineas for kill- 

ng 


E 
ing a hare in his own grounds. What with taxes 
game laws, tythes, right of chaſe and deerfeed, the. 
poor have indeed the worſt of it.“ a 


cc Great folks ſhould Conſider that it is but-a mo- 
deſt requeſt the poor man makes, he only ſays, 
Let him that earns the bread eat. And © Whilſt 
one man aſks for a million, he aſks but for a groat.' 
But my neighbours did you but know how our . 
greatfolks live, you would find out why you are 
thus put on the hook ; ſuch revelling, drinking and 
gambling, 1s not paid with a trifle : beſides they 
think nothing too coſtly, too nice, or too rare for 
them; they ſeem to have forgotten, that The 
dainties of the rich cauſe the tears of the poor; 
they therefore require to be told that, If an eel 
be held too faſt, ſhe'll eſcape,” and The noſe 
always to the grinditone muſt wear out.“ In 
very truth, the people muſt be nearly worn out, 
for all they eat, all they drink, all they wear, all 
the air they breathe, and all the light from heaven 
is taxed ſomeway or other, and © Where every one 
fleeceth the ſheep muſt go bare.” 

Great God of patience and of conſolation, enable 
the poor and oppreſſed to bear their ſufferings with 
reſignation. Conſider my friends that, 


« ?Tis Godlike magnaminity, to keep, 
* When moſt provoked, our Reaſon calm and clear.“ 
- | But 
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ee But ſtill I will allow that © He muſt have leave to 
ſpeak that cannot hold his tongue; for The tongue 
will be ever turning to the aching tooth, and © A man 
may bear till his back breaks; but it will never do 
for us to lie down and cry God Help us. No ! No! 
we muſt depend on our own exertions; for * He that 
ſtays in the valley will never get over the hill; and 
He that will have the kernel muſt crack the ſhell.” 
We muſt depend, I ſay, upon our own exertions, 
and have a reform of Parliament; that it may no 
longer be ſaid—that ſcats in Parliament are bought 
and ſold, as notoriouſly as ſtandings for Cale at a 
fair. If this be the caſe, my friends, take my advice, 
and Truſt not your hand too long in a lions 

mouth.” 5 


« hope and truſt our rulers will keep the people 
from more oppre ſſions, for, A galled horſe can't en- 
dure the comb; and, © The orange that is too hard 
ſqueezed yields a bitter juice.” They need not be 
told that © Poverty holds to no bargains; nor that 
One ſpark is enough when the train is laid.” Since 
therefore, © A danger foreſeen is half avoided,” let 
them uſe alittle foreſight, if they are able, leſt the 

people ſhould ſay, Better cut the ſhoe than pinch 
the foot, or © Betterdie ſtruggling than live ſtarving.” 
Now we all know, that, In the coldeſt flint is the hot- 
teſt fire,” but © None of vs know in cold blood, what 
| "they 
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they may do in a paſſion, and when men are once en- 
raged, © To proclaim whiſpers may be dangerous, — 
and to whiſper proclamations ridiculous.” For one 
man indeſpair can do as much as ten, and if a Bear 
were to ſhew him his teeth, he would _ call out 
for a muzzle.” 


Courage my friends; the times will mend. Men 
are not what they were. The crutch of Time has 
done more than the club of Hercules. Monarchs 


„en whoſe eyeballs murderous tyranny 
« Sits in grim majeſty to fright the world.” 


Tyrants, I fay, muſt look to it: They muſt pull 
down the hat on the windy ſide; for? When the next 
houſe is on fire, it is time to look to one's own'— 
They ſhould conſider that, although, Great men 
ſcorn the people, yet they lie at their merey; and 
that A Lyon once owed his Life to a mouſe ;* for 
It cannot be always holiday at Peckham ;”” and 
though they have hitherto had the world in a ſtring, 
yer Nature now revolts at them “ Sail, quoth the 
King ; Hold, quoth the wind. Brunſwick for that. 
People begin to find out, that, As good water 
| goes by the mill as drives it:ꝰ that, A man is a man 
though he has a hoſe cap on his head; that, a 


180 is but a man though a Crown is on his pate,” 
Come 


G4) 
Come, my friends, here is a curious queſtion to ex- 
erciſe your wits upon: Why with an African, 
ſhould an African King be a God, and with an 
European Merchant this God be ſcarce a man? 
Some have been bold enough to ſay of a King, 
He covers you with his wings, and bites you 
with his bill ;* that He is as kind as a kite, 
all he can't eat he hides.” Our neighbours the 
French fay © He muſt be in great want of a bird 
who gives a groat for an Owl; and that © Small 
birds ſhould never aſk the hawk to dinner; for 
© Thoſe Geeſe are geeſe indeed, they ſay, © who 
make a league with the fox.“ They cry out, 
Neither a log nor a ſtork, good Jupiter,” for 
they think that He who deſpiſes King Log may 
fear King Crane; and they tell you, that He who 
eats honey with a bear, ought to have iron claws.” 
They have found out that © All the brains of the na- 
tion cannot be in one head.” | 


«© Well, well, Kings muſt die as well as clowns,” 
and when they do, ſome will fay „Alas! there went 
one of God's anointed; whilſt others will ſay, poor 
man © His main fault was he was good for nothing.“ 
« He uſed to have the firſt cut and all the loaf 
beſides :* and always Drank out of the broad 
end of the funnell, whilſt he held the little one to 


us. * 


1 | The 
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The enemies to the hereditary deſcent of the 
Crown, tell the world that It is impoſſible to 
to have a Solomon always, on the throne,” fer 
He that has no fools, nor knaves in his family, 
was begotten by a flaſh of lightning; and true 
it is, that, © Apollo's ſons were not all wiſe, nor 
were the ſons of Hercules all ſtrong.” They tell 
the world, and they tell the world true too. © That 
© ſome men may break their backs before they 
get a good ſon or a wiſe one.' Now neighbours, 
what is to be done if a great man ſhould have 
the misfortune, to have a batch of dough cakes, 
what can he do with whom it is, Never a 8 
rell a better herring. For believe me, There 1s but 
little choice among ſtinking fiſh.' Here the 
poor ſailor looking as arch as if he had juſt eſ- 
caped a preſs gang, ſaid with a ſneer, Maſter, may 
be they'd mend by keeping? What, ſtinking 
fiſh get ſweet, faid Herbert, if they do, I'll get 
BuRKE's RANT by rote. No. No. © Feed a pig and 
and you'll have a hog.” That is my thought, and 
Truth will out,” for © Truth, like Oil, will be 
uppermgds. and © Honeſly is the beſt policy; 
although ©* An honeſt heart may be landed at 
Traitors Bridge.“ Yet, 


&« He who contends for freedom 

Can ne'er be juſtly deemed his ſovereign's foe ; 

No! tis the wretch who tempts him to ſubvert it, 
G The 


1 


1 The ſoothing flave, the traitor in the boſom, 
„Who beſt deſerves that name; he is a worm 
| «© That eats out all the happineſs of Kingdoms.“ 


Honeſty I repeat it, is the beſt policy. And 


& Heaven that made you honeſt, made you more 
Than c'er a King did when he made a Lord.” 


New I talk of Lords I muſt ſay that © Clouds, that 
the ſun builds up, darken him, for there are thoſe 
who ſay, © So I be warm let the people freeze; 
for © I'll have the caſh if they have the coals,” but 
we all know, © A place at court is a continual bribe,” 
and © They that buy an office, muſt ſell ſomething.” 
Well! keep me from a court, for there, If you 
beat but a buſh, out ſtarts a knave; far © If a man 
goes in honeſt, he will come out a rogue; and be- 
tween friends, © Every courtier's a ſlave ina golden 
chain,” © Shew me an hundred Highwaymen, 
an hundred pickpockets and an hundred ſyco- 
 Þhants; and I will ſhew you three hundred thie ves. 
There 1s ſome truth beheve me, in Cato's letters, 
there you'll find, that, One great man who gets 
an hundred thouſand pounds by cheating the pub- 
lic, muſt wink and connive at ten others who 
wrong it of ten thouſand pounds each; and they 
at ten times as many more, who ſhall each de- 


* 


* 
a . 


. * 
fraud it of one thouſand, and ſo in great and little 
progreſſion, till the greateſt part of the public 
revenue is ſwallowed and devoured by great and 
little plunderers.” 


te Excuſe me, ſaid the Curate, addreſſing Hubert, 
but your obſervations on a Court remind me of 
an anecdote related by honeſt Will Whiſton; it is 
this, © Lord Stanhope was once in company, 
but leaning on his arm, in a muſing poſture, 
ſeemed to take no notice of them. At laft he 
ſtarted up, and in a kind of agony ſaid, Well, I 
am now fatisfied, that a man cannot ſet his foot 
over the threſhold of a court, but he muſt be as 
great a rogue, as ever was hanged at Tyburn”. 1 
thank you, Mr. Curate, ſaid Hubert, for furniſhing 
me with ſo good an authority, eſpecially ſince I 
thought I perceived that ſome of my hearers were 
ready to accuſe me of beſtowing too violent epi- 
thets on courts. I acknowledge there are to be 
found there men of high birth, but © High birth is 
but a poordiſh on a table.” © Send your noble blood 
to market and ſee what it will buy.“ Beſides 
neighbours *© He that boaſteth of his anceſtors, con- 
feſſeth he hath no virtue of his own ;* ſo that 
© To be fond of hereditary honours is to rant in 
dead men's clothes ;* for, « Honours without merit 
is like a gawdy ſuit on a clothes-horſe. And after 


all What good can it do an aſs to be called 
G 2 a lion, 
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) 
a lion.” No, no, So yourſelf be good, a fig 
for your grandfather.” Give me leave to ſay We 
are all Adam's children, but ſilks make the differ- 


ence.“ © Nature, my friends, takes as much pains 


in the womb for forming a beggar, as an Em- 
peror, but believe me, © He is the beſt gentleman 
who is the ſon of his own deſerts.” For 


« tell thee, then, whoe'er amidſt the ſons 
„Of Reaſon, Valour, Liberty and Virtue, 
«« Diſplays diſtinguiſhed merit, is a NosLE 
© Of Nature's own creating.” 


Nor does all the frippery of Stars and of Garters, 
make any difference inthe eyes of a wiſe man ; for 
A Hog in armour is ſtill but a hog' © A Horſe 
is neither better nor worſe for his trappings,” and 


* An Ape's an Ape, a Varlet's a Varlet; 
Though he be clad in filk or ſcarlet.” 


And yet there are thoſe, for, There are many 
Aſſes without long ears, who if, one of theſe 
lordlings do but ſmile, are ready to eat him. 
For A nod from a lord is a breakfaſt for a fool; 
but © He muſt love bacon indeed, who licks the 
Hog's breech.” 


—.— Supple knees Cee 
“Feed arrogance, and are the great man's fees. 
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But when their turn is ſerved they are ſo havghty, 
© They know not where their ears hang.“ Great 
height makes giddy heads.“ But would that one 
of theſe lofty men were to ſhake his hollow head 
at us, then I would fay. 


Here you fine piece of gilt mortality, and 
tinſel pageantry tell me. | 


«© When Adam delved and Eve ſpan, 
&« Pray where was then the Gentleman.” 


For none can deny, that, © The three firſt men 
in the world was a Gardiner, a Ploughman, and a 
Grazier.” And © At a round table an Heralds 
uſeleſs. Hubert, perceiving the ſoldier was diſ- 
poſed to ſpeak, ſtopped. © Excuſe rae, faid the 
warrior, I only wiſhed to tell you an old ſtory 
that comes pretty near to the purpoſe,” 


ce In one of the wars of France, a great number 
of the French officers, men 'of quality, having 
been taken priſoners, and the French general re- 
ceiving daily complaints of th indignities com- 
mitted againſt them, he at laſt diſpatched a trum- 
peger, with a meſſage to Baron Beck, Gover- 
nor of Luxemberg, where they ver: detained, 
and among other matters declared, that the little 
regard he ſhewed to perſons of quality, who had 
fallen into his hands, was a plain proof of his 
having 


K 
having originally been a poor poſt-boy, which 
indeed was the truth. The trumpeter bluntly de- 
livered his meſſage, and the Baron Beck 
uncourtly as he was, ſhewed not the leaſt reſen- 
ment to the trumpeter, but bid him acquaint the 
Marſhall that it was true; he owed nothing to 
his birth, but that if the General had been born 
a Poſt-Boy he would have been ſo ſtill.” Hubert 
thanked the Soldier for his ſtory and thus pro- 


ceeded. 


* Think not I mean to ſay that © Riches and 
Honours are to be levelled,” no, no, let honour 
and riches lodge with the worthieſt, and let every 
man bequeath his Money and his good name, 
as he thinks beſt, amongſt his offspring. But 
© Never trouble yourſelf to ſeek a good mans 
pedigree, how then, you ſay, ſhall we find out 
a great man? by this infallible rule, A great man 
will not trample on a worm, nor ſneak to an 
Emperor;' that is © The man that will go to bed 
with a good conſcience,” and © A quiet conſcience 
you know will ſleep in thunder.“ But that is not the 
caſe with thoſe rogues who take the money out 
of our pockets, without earning it. Is it not 
a curious way neighbours of protecting a man, 
to take all his Money out of his pockets? Thus 
the Highwayman ſays to the traveller, Pray, Sir, | 


leave your Watch and money in my hands, or 
elſe, 


„ 
elſe, by G—, you will be robbed.” * Penſioners, 
like pickpockets, make broad bottom bargains, 
— they are ſure traders ; for they tæ ke ready money 
and allow no Diſcount; and © Like pick-pockets, 
too, they don't always trade in their own names” 
Sinecure placemen and penſioners have long found 
out, That one wood's enough to feed many Ele- 
phants.“ But * Fling down the neſts and the 
rooks will be gone; © No receivers, no thief,” 
* Take away the fuel and you take away the fire.” 


There are ſome of you that ſay, We will 
have a reform; but it ſhall be a temperate and 
a moderate one.“ But why limit yourſelves in 
doing good? why ſet any bounds in the removal 
of abuſes ? © A thorough reformation muſt begin 
at the upper end. The Sailor here ſtarted up 
cc Aye ſaid he, let us act the part of ikiiful pilots and 
call all hands to labour at the oars and at the ropes, 
Let us begin with throwing all our luggage and 
uſeleſs trumperry overbcard ; then let us, lower or 
take down all ſuperfluous fails, to prevent the veſſel 
from being overſet; and when we have done all 
in our power to fave the ſhip, let vs implore the 
aſſiſtance of heaven, and I doubt not, with the captain 
we love on board, but we ſhall out-ride the ſtorm®.” 
Hubert ſmiled his thanks to the Sailor and then 
reſumed his diſcourſe. It is true you have Lords 
to take care of your trade, Lords to take care 

of 
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of your money, and Lords to take care of, the Lord 
knows what. So that if you do not fare well it 
is not for want of help: but © Many helps, quoth. 
the toad to the Harrow, when every tooth turned 


her.” 


« Tet every one mend one, for Jack, 
fear, © is ſometimes as bad as his Matter ;' ww | 
© If you will ſell yourſelves, take care another 
does not run away with the money ;*' remember 
that, © A bought elcfor will have a ſold repreſen- 
tative,” for © A crooked ſtick will always have a 
crooked ſhadow.” p 


ce Tt is true that many of you get no more wages 
now, than when a quartern loaf might be had for 
gaping for, and you are ready to ſay As well play 
for nothing as work for nothing.” I agree, that All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,“ ſo ſpare 
ſome time for converſation and inſtruction, for © He 
that converſes not, knows nothing,” and © A book 
ſhut is only a block.” Be not afraid of failing in your 
attempts at acquiring knowledge, for every man, 
that is not an ideot, may learn; for © A doctor and a 
clown knows more than a doctor alone; and © If you 
don't try you'll never fly.” Now none of you are 
without Common Senſe, fo neglect not its dictates, 


-for he who throws Common Senſe 1n the fire would 
1 alſo 
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alſo conſume the Rights of Man. Read, mark, and 
learn, for Learning is wealth to the poor, a guardian 
to the young, a ſupport and comfort to the aged, 
and a friend and companion to all.“ Now I have 
ſome where learnt that the people, when they are not 
miſled or corrupted, generally make a ſound judg- 
ment of things: they have natural qualifications 
equal to thoſe of their ſuperiors, and © There is of- 
ten found a greater genius carrying a pitch fork» 
than carrying a white ſtaff,” It is true thoſe who 
conduct the affairs of the nation would not wiſh you 
to be too wiſe, ſo they may te]l you to place all 
your confidence in them; for that, Wiſdom is at the 
helm, and Ignorance muſt be under the hatches.» 
Thus they may hope to wheedle you, and to pre- 
vent you from diſcovering their faults, well know- 
ing that A bird may be caught in a ſnare, that will 
not ſtand to be ſhot,” and the leſs you know the 
more eaſe for them; for The ravening fox wants no 
lanthorn ;* but judge for yourſelves, and let not 
them judge for you; for, © A Wolf ſhould not be 
of the jury ata ſheep's trial. Remember © A buſhel 
of wheat is made up of ſingle grains“ Unite all for 
your common good, and give your cauſe to heaven, 


or. 


England, bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
« Whoſe rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſurge 


OW: 0 


* 
Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
Wich inky blots and rotten parchment bonds.“ 


Ie that ſees a ſtorm approaching muſt call for 
his coat, for? He that prepares for ill, gives the blow 
a meeting and breaks its ſtroke. Reflect on the 
bleſſings of Liberty, mind, I do not mean licen- 
tiouſneſs; conſider that A bean in liberty, is better 
than a comfit in priſon;* and that, The looſe Ox 
licks himſelf at pleaſure.” 


« When the great work of reformation is begun, 
When every rogue turns out an honeſt man, and 
every honeſt man turns out a rogue---from his 


place,' then, who is he that will dare oppoſe you? 


% Which is the villain ? let me fee his eyes, 
© That when I note another like him 
« I may avoid him.“ 


So great a change may indeed produce confuſion, 
but, © Pain may bring us eaſe and comfort:“ for, 
* Many miſty mornings are followed by fine days.” 


But friends and neighbours, above all things, 
Love one another, 


40 * each ſon of Adam love his brother.” 


Soon may © the golden age of peace arrive,” 
: when 
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when Frenchmenand Engliſhmen, indignantly ſpurn- 
ing from them thoſe who have taught them to re- 
gard each other, horrid idea! as natural enemies, 
ſhall hold out the right hand of Fellowſhip, and 
ſhall mutually hail each other as brethren. When, 
inſtead of contending on whoſe ſide the ballance of 
power ſhall preponderate, their only conteſt ſhall 
be to ſurpaſs each other in acts * friendſhip and 
benevolence, 


Since, as I have ſaid before, Human blood is all 
of one colour,” Why ſhould you think a man your 
enemy, becauſe a ridge of hills, or a ſtream of water 
runs between you; or becauſe he thinks he knows 
a ſhorter way to heaven than you do? Quarrell 
with no man becauſe he will not travel in the ſame 
road with you; nor ſeck to © Reform every one's 
dial by your watch.” Since that is the way that 
Fire and Faggot came into faſhion; for © Paternofter 
built churches, and Our father pulled them down.” 


Here Hubert finiſhed, when the Curate 
perceiving the company diſpoſed to ſepar- 
ate, intreated their attention to a few words, 
at parting, * Guard, faid he, my fellow coun- 
trymen, with the utmoſt vigilance, thoſe pri- 
vileges which diſtinguiſh the free man from the 
flave. Spare no pains in acquiring a juſt know- 
ledge of the various rights and duties of man. 

H 2 For 


„ 
For that purpoſe, loſe no opportunity of en- 
tering into the inveſtigation of thoſe deeply in- 
tereſting topics; and, employ yourſelves diligently, 
at the intervals of labour, in peruſing the works 
of thoſe who have kindly inliſted in your cauſe. 
Be conſtant in your attendance under this tree, 
which we have dedicated to the cauſe of Liberty; 
and fear neither the arts of treachery, nor the bluſt- 
erings of power. Our meetings may indeed fill 
the minds of the guilty with fear and alarm; we 
mult therefore expect to be attacked with calumny 
and falſchood. But, remember the primitive 
chriſtians, who like us aſſembled for mutual infor- 
mation, and that in defiance of the proclamations 
of thoſe days, were cruelly oppreſſed. Their doct- 
rines were deemed ſeditious, their ſteady perſe- 
verance in delivering the truth, was doubtleſsly 
termed libellous, and their retired aſſemblies oc- 
caſioned the moſt ſerious alarms to the eſtabliſhed 


government, 

Long may ye, my friends, enjoy the bleſſings 
_ of peace. Soon may ye obtain the removal of 
thoſe numerous abuſes, which have crept into 
the preſent ſyſtem ! Then, and not till then, will 
this country be dee and reſpected by ſur- 
rounding nations.“ 

« Be ye, therefore, bility employed in en- 


deavouring to precure a fair and equal repreſen- 
tation, 
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tation, in parliaments of a proper duration. When 
that is obtained your other grievances may ſoon 
be expected to ceaſe, A due equilibrium may be 
preſerved between the reſpective parts of the con- 
ſtitution Our gracious ſovereign will be happy 
in leſſening the burthens of his loving ſubjects. 
T.imitation, may take place in the making of . 
Lords—Wars may be leſs frequently thought 
neceſſary—The ſwarms of penſioners and ſinecure 
placemen may be diminiſhed—Taxes may be 
lightened— The national debt may be aZually re- 
duced—The land tax equalized— The poor laws 
amended— The Game laws aboliſhed— The Ex- 
ciſe laws rendered leſs odious The ſtatute laws 
corrected The partial and oppreſſive laws againſt 
workmen meliorated - The proceedings at common 
law rendered more compatible with common ſenſe 
and equity The ſeverity of the criminal laws 
leſſened The infant poor may be educated by 
ſome grand national eſtabliſhment—Youth may 
be protected, inſtead of being dragged into hard 
and degrading ſervitude—The aged poor may be 
maintained The Clergy more equally and agree- 
' ably provided for—1nd Teſt-atts annihilated. 
Theſe are ſome of the many bleflings, which moſt 
probably would ſucceed to that Reform of Par- 
liament, which it is your duty to demand and your 
right to obtain.” 


1 Surely 


1 

« Surely there is no one who would wiſh to _ 
recourſe to violence, whilſt there is room to hope 
for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, by mild 
and conſtitutional means. Our conſtitution muſt 
not be unneceſſarily attacked,--] therefore truſt that 
Engliſhmen will never be ſo raſh, as to attempt 
the ſubverſion of ſo ſtately an edifice, untill every 
endeavour to repair it has proved unſucceſsful, 
Let it be accurately ſurveyed by honeſt and ſil. 
ful judges, ſo that its faults may be exactly aſcer- 
tained. Then let thoſe parts which have become 
rotten by the lapſe of time, or the unſoundneſs of 
the original materials, be immediately, but carefully, 
removed, and their places ſupplied by true heart of 
oak. ' As the foundation will probably be found 
without fault, T hope it never will be meddled 
with, unleſs at the general deſire of thoſe for 
whoſe comfort and protection it was laid,” | 


They muſt be raſh; indeed, who would think 
of pulling down the building, without firſt trying 
what may be done by ſuch judicious alterations as 
will reſtore it nearly to its original ſtate. But they, 
on the other hand, are ſtill more daring, who chuſe 
to withhold the neceſſary repairs, at the riſk of 
| 1 the houſe fall upon their heads. 


te In * terms, an a abolition of abuſes, and a 
- ſteady 


1 


ſteady adherence to thoſe principles on which the 
conſtitution was eſtabliſhed at the revolution, is 
abſolutely neceſſary to prevent men from being 
urged, by deſpair, to make raſh and dangerous 
experiments. Since, ſhould the neceſſary refor- 
mation be withheld, there is every reaſon to fear 
. that the people may, at ſome future period, be 
overwhelmed with the evils reſulting from the 
mal-adminiſtration of ignorant or profligate go- 
vernors; and that galled by the recollection of 
former injuries, and ſmarting under immediate 
ſufferings, they, may be induced, not only to abate 
the nuiſance, but to wreak their revenge on thoſe 
whom they may eſteem the laſt authors of their 
calamities. Fer, we are told by high authority 
that, „Mankind will never forget that gover- 
« nors are not made for the ſake of themſelves, 
t but are placed in their reſpective ſtations 
ce to diſcharge the functions of their offices for the 
« ſake of the public: and if they ſhould ever 
« conceive that their governers are ſo inat- 
« tentive to their duty, as to exerciſe their func- 
« tions to keep themſelves in power, and for their 
« own emolument, without attending to the in- 
« tereſts of the public, government muſt be re- 
« Jaxed, and at laſt crumble to duſt.” 


See 


7 F 
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See LoxD KENVOx's Summing up, on the trial of 


Stockdale for a libel on the Houſe of Commons. 


Do not, my friends, imagine this to be a new 
fangled doctrine: peruſe the writings of the im- 
mortal Locks who wrote in ſupport of that con- 
ſtitution, which we all fo much admire, and there 
you will find the ſame principle, though perhaps 
expreſt in more torcible and energetic language. 


« Cry up their governcrs, as much as you 
ac will, for ſons of Jupiter; let them be ſacred 
©. and divine, deſcended, or authorized from hea- 
« yen; give them out for what or whom you 
« pleaſe, the ſame will happen. The people gen- 
« erally ill treated, and contrary to right, will be 
« ready on any occaſion to eaſe themſelves of a 
« burden that fits heavy upon them. They will 
« wiſh and ſeek for the opportunity, which in the 
c change, weakneſs and accidents of human af- 
«* fairs, ſeldom delays long to offer itſelf.” Locke 
en Government. Book II, Paragraph 224. 


This doctrine of a power in the people of 


* providing for there ſafety anew, by a new legi- 


« flative, when their legiſlators have acted con- 
te trary to their truſt, by invading their property, 
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„ 
is the beſt fence againſt rebellion, and the proba- 
bleſt means to hinder it. Paragraph 226. 


ce If they, who ſay it lays a foundation for rebel- 
lion, mean that it may occaſion civil wars, or 
inteſtine broils, to tell the people they are ab- 
ſolved from obedience when illegal attempts are 
made upon their liberties or properties, and 
may oppoſe the unlawful violence of thoſe who 
were their magiſtrates, when they invade their 
properties contrary to the truſt put in them; 
and that therefore this doctrine is not to be al- 
lowed, being ſo deſtructive to the peace of the 
world: they may as well ſay, upon the ſame 
ground, that honeſt men may not oppoſe rob- 
bers or pirates, becauſe this may occaſion diſ- 
order or bloodſhed. If any miſchief come in 
ſuch caſes, it is not to be charged upon him 
who defends his own right, but on him that in- 
vades his neighbours. Who would not think it 
an admirable peace betwixt the mighty and the 
mean, when the lamb, without reſiſtance, yiel- 
ded his throat to be torn by the imperious wolf? 
Paragraph. 228. 


« Who ſhall be judge, whether the prince or le- 
giſlative act contrary to their truſt? This, per- 
haps, ill affected and factious men may ſpread 
I amongſt 


— 


( 62 ) 


« amongſt the people, when the prince only makes 
<« uſe of his due prerogative. To this I reply, 
ce the people ſhall be judge, for who ſhall be judge 
te whether his truſtee or deputy acts well, accord- 
« ing to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who de- 
“ putes him, and muſt, by having deputed him 
ee have ſtill a power to diſcard him, when he fails 
« in his truſt? Paragraph. 240. _ 

Night now coming on apace, the villagers re- 
turned to their ſeveral homes ; but not until they 
had re ſpectively promiſed a punctual attendance 
at the ſucceeding meeting. 


„ 


